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k study investigated the extent to which bottom-^up 
and top-down conceptual frameworks of reading were neld by primary 
grades teachers. In'the first phase of 'the study, 66 teachers wece,^ 
given the Theoretical . Orientation^ to Reading Profile (TORPi ^ w'hich 
was designed to reflect belief systems of reading iastf uction 
crganized around a oontinuum from an emphasis on units of- language' 
smaller than words to an emphasis on units larger than woris, in the, 
second phase, 20 teachers whose TOBP responses^lndicated a range of 
instructidnal emphases on the continuum were administered the 
Conceptual Framework of Heading Interview, Th^ls instrujaent was 
devised to elicit specific beliefs within the" construct systems^ 
Based on their responses, the teachers were identified as holding 
moderate or strong bottoi*up or moderate or strong top-down 
conceptual frameworks. Analysis of the^ responses reveared that 
teachers with a strong bottom-up belief system .tended ro emphasize 
lower ordrr units instf uctionally ^and to believe that students learn 
to read by learning decoding^ skills. Those with flioaerate iDotftom-up 
fceliefs emphasized sounds^ letters, and words instr uctionally , 
Moderate top-down teachers also believed that students learn to read 
by learning decoding skillsi however, those holding both a moderate 
and strong top-down position believed that studenns learn to read by 
reading meaningf ul mat^rial,^ Those hoj^ding a strong, top-down position 
emphasized bigher order 'units instructionally. - (FL) 
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Research on teacher thinking is a relatively new approach to the ' 
study of teaching* In this approach to studying teaching, the mental 
processing underlying Instructional behavior are investigated. Re- * 
V s^earchars taking this^cogniti ve Information-prQcessIng approach to ^ 
studying the nature of teaching emphasize that before teacher educators 
c^n systematically infjuence teaching behavior, there Is a nee^ to 
understand the relationship between teachers' thinkirig and their be- 
havior. (Clark and Yingef'^ 1978) 

One approach to thi study of teacher thinking is to view teachers 
as holding Implicit theories or conceptual frameworks which guide 
Inatructlonal .decision making. There are* a Hniited numbSr af studies ^ 
which focus on organizing frameworks teachers use to make sense of the 
complex environment of their classrooms. Teachirs'^ Implicit theories 
of such aspects of teaching as social interaction in the classroom 
(Janesick', 1977), principles of teaching (Marland, IS??), and open 
education (Bussfs, Chitemdem, and Amarel , 1976) have been Investigated. 
The cofTnion thread in these studies is the belief that teacher thinking 
and teacher bbhavlor are guided by a set of organized be! iefs i' often 
qpirating unconsciously, CCIark & Yinger, 1978) A Hudy by Barr and ^ 
Duffy 0'97B] suggests that the connection between a teacher 'S Implicit 



theory and his or her behavior is a relatively loose one, niediated by 
clrrumstances^. such as availability of resources |. peer inVluence and 
student chanacterlsttcs. More research is needed on the relationship 
between inpllcit belief systems and instructional decision making dur- 
ing planning and Interaction with students, 

.Teaching students to read 1s a salient part of the schools^ ' 
curriculum which has been extensively researched* Also, there are a 
plethora of models of the reading' process in the literature. Each 
model designer purports that his model Is based on research and has*' 
'Implications for reading instruction, (See Sinqer & Ruddells ed.j 
Theoretical _ Models and Processes of Reading, 1 976^.^ for many examples 
of models of, reading. ) Teacher educators and authors of articles - 
translate the various theoretical models and resulti^of empirical 
studies into teaching practices for pre-serv1ce and in-service reading 
teachers. Besides obtaining input for knowledge and beliefs about how 
to teach reariing from reading theory and research, , it is assumed that 
reading teachers also draw from experience in constructing their belief 
systems of readiTig and readingM*nstruction. 

Recently Harste and Burktf (1977) , DeFord (1978) , Mitchell (1978), 
and Barr and Duffy (1978) have conducted ground-breaklrig exploratory 
^studies into teachers^ implicit theories of reading and reading instruc- 
tion and how^these Implicit theories influence instructional behavior, 
rt Is assumed by the resesrchers in ^these gaudies ^ that reading instruc- 
tional ^behavior, guided. by implicit theories of reading Instructioni 
iTifluence students* reading behavior as well as students' conceptions 
of reading. 



. ■ All' of the studies to date look at how classroom teachers'' implicit 
theoflis reflect models of reading Instruction. None investigate teachers 
.1mplfc1t rtbdels of^tfie. learning to Tead process. Thus, there 1s a need to 
determlna if teachefs' Implicit .theories of learning to read reflect niodel 
of reading; found In the literature. 

In this study the writings of two theorists, S.J, ^^muals and K. , 
Goodman 5 were used as standards in cbmparing teachers iief systems. Th 
models of the^ two theorists, were chosen because they each represent one 

of the two main types^^of Information processing rrodels. The Laberge and 

- ■ " - ^ 

Samuals modfel Is essentially a description of bottom^up processing Cpro- 
Classing letters, then letter cluslers, then words, then phrases, then 
sentences). The •fieodman^ model Is essentially a top-down model' (higher 
order units, like sentences ^ -can influence the procesfing o£ lower order 
units like words ^nd letters)* AlsOi both Samuals and Goodman have 
delineated Instructional implications of their models. This study Investi- 
gated the extent thes^-twd TOdets were construct systems "insfde the heads' 
of teachers. The. construct systems ware calTed Bottom-up and Top-down 
Conceptual Franreworks of Reading Acquisition after the two^main types of 
Information, processing models. The purpose of this study , then-/ was to 
Investigate the extent'to which Bottom-up and Top-down Conceptual Frame- 
works of Reading are construct systems held by primary teachjers. 

^ Models of the- Learmnp to Read Process ( 

The major difference between this study and other studies of teachers- 
belief systems of reading and reading instruction is that this study 
Investigated teachers V conceptions or theoretical frameworks of the 



learning- to read prpcess a as investigated conciptipns of 

reading instruction. War la cify teachers as holding Phonic, 

Skills or Whole Languag - itation's toward Reading, Re- ^ 

searchers involved In ti Reading Project at the Michigan ^' 

Institute for Research ^ ntify teachers as holding "content 

centered conceptions" i ,u d linear sknis) and ^^pupil centered 

conceptions'' (1nterest-b= ral language^ and integrated curriculum 

models,) The definition. of these two sey pf models and defini- 
' tions of conceptions of neadlng^instruction and are not conceptions of 

the learning to read process. ' Duffy and Metheny (1979) of^^the Michigan^ 
project address this Issue: 

4 . Our attempts of conceptualize reading beliefs 
' Initially focused on theoretical models of reading. 
However, sudh abstract models were difficult to 
adapt tOf field research In classrooms. We discovered 
we needed irore concrete and pragmatic ways of con- 
-/peptuallzing reading beliefs,. Subsequently , we ^ 
/^.conducted two literature searches of standard reading ' . 
methods texts . From these, five general categories of 
;beliefs about reading were Identified: (1) basal text- 
'book, (2) linear skills (such as Wisconsin Design) , 
(3) interest-based (utilizing pupil selection of trade 
books) |\ (4) natural language (including both psycho- 
linguistics and language experle/ice) and (5) Integrated 
currlcujum models, , , 

ierlttiing added, p,l-E)^ 



Ttie' Mi^hf gan Institute for Research on Teaching ^conceptions of 
^reading** were drawn from standard reading methods texts and. thus are 
conceptions of reading methods or reading instruction and are ^not 
models of the learning to read process, Harste and Burke do not make 
this distinction, but their Phonic, Skills and Whole Language Theore- 
tical Orientations' toward Reading seem to be conceptions of reading 
instr'uctlon as are the Michigan Institute for Research on Teaching 
» "conceptions of reading.^ 



Use of Theoretical Literature and Researih " ' 

To Define Bottom- uft and Top^own Conceptual Framewa^^ of Reading 

Both thedratl'cal literature and resaarch on teachers* ipipllclt 

theories of reading were used In, deflniXg^the constructs BottomTUp 

and Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading. In the next sections 

1, the two general information processing rrodels will be ^ 
described; 

' - ' 3' 

2, the reading models devised by Samuels and Goodman 
(examples of the two general Informatloni^p^^ocesslng 
TOdels) wIVl be compared^ 

3, the t^o kinds of teachers ' conceptions pf reading instruc- 
tion found *by ttie Michigan Institute of Researcher on 
Teaching will be described and then compared to the 
Samuels and Goodman model s^i 

4, drawing from the models by Samuels and Goodmaii ijnd, the 
Michigan IRT condeptlons of reading research, the Bottotfii-up 
and Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading wm bv^ 

■defined.: , . 
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Two General InformatJon ^ ' - ■ ' ' \ 

Processing Models of Reading 

General Ty an Inforniatlon processing analysis assumes that a dogni- 
tive task can be understood by an^alyzing it into stage's that proceed 1n 
a fixed order, over time^ beblnning with sensory input and ending with . 
some sort of output or response. There are two main types of Inforr©' 
tion processsing model si bottofl^up and top-down* By far the most 
common are bottom^up models* They are '•data driven models tn .that 
they describe the , reader as starting with low level analysis of sen^ 
sory input (features, letters 5 letter clusters, words) and proceed 
stage by stage to higher levels of linguistic analysis (sentences,, 
paragraphs, selections), Rumelhart (1976) defines a pure bottDm^up 
'model as one with a series of stages 1 each corresponding to level 



of analysis i)i w^ch no Naher leven can in any way modify or dhange 

the analysis at a lower level, ' " ' 

i - ^ ' ^ . 

Top-down models view readinq as "conceptually driven". These 

models emphasize that the reader has hypotheses regarding the 

meaning of the passage being read and uses the lower levels of 

analysis to "check these hypotheses out". Obviously, there are -no . 

pure top-down models because a reader must begin by focusing pn 

print, Rumalhart (1976) def ifies '^top-dowh models as having the 

following properties: 1) higher stages of .processing may be first; 

2) higher stages influence Ipwer level* processing; 3)' many stages 

operate In parallel and many levels may interact J 



A Comparison of Two . ; . ^ ^ ^ 

Models of Reatlln^" " . ^ \ ' , ^ ' 

In this study I two reading .models which represent the two main 
types of Information^ processing mrfclels were used as standards for * ' 
comparison,^ This iStudy focused on the writings of two^ theortats i S,J. 
Samuels and Kenneth ^Gobdrpan, These two theorists differ in the" way 
they model the main sequence by which readers process linguistic ti^nlts. * 
The^Laberge and Samuels model Is .essentially a descrlptloh^f bottom-up 

4 f 

processing and the Goodman model 'is essentially a. top-down modelv Yet 
Mth theorists in their model building have built in mechanisms accounting 
for' both upstream effects (lower order processing Influencing higher order 
processing) and downstream effects (higher order processing Influencing 
^fer orde^ processing). Also, both Samuels and Rodman delineate instruc 
tlonal Implications of their models. 



Latiei^e, arid Samuels (1976) define reading as "trarfefbrming written" 

patterns into meaning..^ <p.548) . Goodman (1976a) states, "Reading is a 
\ : ^ ' y 

. cpmp(QX p 'ocess by which a reader reconstructs , to some degree^ a message 

.encoded by a writer in graphic language. (p.472,. iJnderlining added.) 

Both of defi n it fgn§- refer to decoding the print and ob^inlng meaning, 

Samuels (1976) emphasizes that reading is a skill, like, driving a car 

or playing a piano while-Goodman ,(1976a & b) emphasizes that reading is a 

^communication process like listening. By cdnsldering^ these analogies 

and to I lesser extent the definitions, It can be'seeji that these two ^ 

theorists envision dlfferefftly the role of the child lelrning to read, 

ffoodman's frame^o.f rlfe^ince emphasizes that "the language user, though he 

may be a beginner as far as literacy is concerned, brings to the task' of 

learning t^k^read ^ " the sum %otal of his lifers eKperlences and the 

language-competericfes he has already acquired. " (19763 5 p. 489)^ Goodman 

bellfeves thje child learning to read af^'plies his linguistic. reperto1r*e of 

skills to printed language. The reader, Goodman emphasizes, 1s an active ' 

processor of information* Even when the child is learning to read fte'ls 

not viewed by Goodman as acquiring a skill through instruction. In Goodman's 

view a ch>lcj is not directly taught how to listen or to rea/but' learns to*. 

reconstruct the meaning or what people say or write,, 'Samuels (19^6). on the 

other hand, states tftat "the studint must be brought beyond accuracy to ^ 

a'utomaticity in decoding**' (p, 323, Underlining added,) From Samuels' frame 

of reference J the learner is directly taught to decode written symbols, 

Samuels states thet a chiy learning to read-must practice decodina skills 

just. as a student learning to play the piano must practice scales and other 

s • f ■ * 

components needed to be able to play the piano proficiently* 



Drawing from these beliefs about the sequeoce of readers' processing, 
of linguistic 4jnits and the role of thejearner, Samuels and Goodman make- 
these statements^ about reading instruction! . ^ 

Samuels' On the basis of this model /we view reading 

acquisition as a series of skills Pedagogis- 
callyp we favor the approach which' singles out 
thes^skills for testing and trai'Ri no and then ^ 
' attempts to sequence them-ln appropriate ways, 
(Laberge and Samuels, 1976, p\ 574. Underlining ^ 
• ' added J ^ ^ 

'Goodmans Sequencing of skill, instruction in raading has 
'often been s'trongly advocated by publishers and 
currfculum v/drkers. But the reading process 
^ requires that a multitude df skills be used 

simultaneously. As we haveM'ndicated, many of 
these skills are already empldye'd by ihe learner 
in listening, ^Any sequence wiJl -necessarily be ' 
arbitrary, (19763^5 p. 494) 

Goodman: The child learning to read, like the qhild learning ^ 
to speak, seems to need the, opportunity to examine ^ 
^ ^ a large sample of language,., (fi^odman and Smith, ' 

19?3, p. ISffT 

* * ■ f 

Others in the "Gogdman Camp^statei 

Smtth; Children learn to^riad^only by reading, (1973, pJ95) 

^ ^. ^ .^Harste: Reading 1s best defined for instructional purposes 

as^ thinking stimulated by prist. (Harste yid Carey, 
1979,. p, 6) ^ . ' ' 

. Thus j-.Sarnuels believes that reading. Instruction should i^nvolve students 
1n 'l-earn'^ing discrete skills. ' He ,th1nks students need not uiily .to become 
accurate but also automatic at decoding words,, Samuels" (1979) advises ' 
teachers to '^give instpcti.on on how to reGpgnize words at the accuracy / 
level ^nd to '^provide the time^and motivaT:ion so that the student w^ll. 
practice 'these word^recoghition skills- *until they become automatic." (p,4b6\ 
Although Samuels places importance on accurate word recognition, hr does 



not advocate the teaching practice of correcting each error when a stu- • 
dent is reading orany. Because of his concept of automaticity of ,pro- 
..cesslitg, he suggests teachers at time relax the demand for accuracy' so,' 
that students win focus attention on larger units of language or -'chunk" 
words Into phrases. Samuels (1976) defines behavior as automatic when It 
can be perfprined without attention. He advocates that beginning readers 



be asked to read the same material several times. He states '''The first 



■few readings bring the material to the phonological levil, , , pnce this 
point 1s reached the student is able to switch attention to derlying 
meaning from what has been^decoded,^ (Samuels, 1976, p. 325) _ 

In contrast to Samuels^ Goodman places little importance on the ability 
to accurately decode words, He stresses that Words can best be recognized 
"within the flow of language^ (Smith, Goodman, and Meredith, 1976tp.271) 
and* that If a reader does not recognize a word in one context he may be 
able to recognize it in another, (Y. Goodman, 1975) Gopdman thinks that 
a teacher should not interfere while a student is reading orally. After 
the chi*ld has 'completed the selection, words in which errors were made can 
be placed In a familiar content and the student can read the words in this 
context, (Y, Goodman, 1975) 

It can be inferrei from thi^ Laberge and Samuels statement on page- 8 
that students need to be ^ evaluated on theif ability to perform discrete 
fkins as well as^ their ability to use these skills when reading. Writers 
in "the Goodman tradltfon take al^ifferent tack toward evaluation of readinq. 

s 

* ■ p 

performance ^ They feel students can be eyaluattd only on how they read a 
specific text within a specific context, Harste and Carey. (1979) state, 
"The importance of context of situation in terms of understandtna languaae 
processlng'^is tlear when one attempts to explain the dfvirgent performance 



of students. . 11) Goodman (1967; Y. Goodman and Burke, 1972) also 
advocate that teachers.usi miscue analysis. A key assumption underlyirtg 
the use of this diagnostic procedure is that oral readers do not make 
/andom errors, but rather that patterns of deviations from the text 

i 

reflect whether the reader Is making predominant use of graphonemic, 
syntactic or semantic cue systems. Thus, in miscue analysis the cue systems 
a reader tends to use as inferred by analysing deviations (errors) from 
the text, Goodman advocates having students "retelV' what they recall from 
selections they have read. Students* retellings are dudged for the degree ' 
of.^match to the infomation in the text, ^ 

Figure 1 summarizes the positions of Samuels and Goodman on the Impor- 
tance placed on decoding prtntj their analogies to reading, their descriptions 
of the reading process * and implications for reading/language arts Instruc^^ 
tion and evaluation, Samuels^ mode? exempl ifies a bottom-up position and 
Goodman's model exemplifies' a top-down positioni 



Ftgure ~ 1 



A compaHson of Bottom-up and Top-down Models of Beading'as 
ExempHed in the Writings, of Samuels. and-Goodman 



° Importance pi acted on 
, decodj rig print \ ~ 



■Samuels 



Places Importance on 
decoding or rap1^ 
recognition of words 
as necessary for 
comprehension. 



Soodman 



/ 



Places little 
Importance on de- 
coding words. 
Stresses that a' ^ 
student who doesjgot 
recognize a wor^n 
one context may know 
the word 1n another 
context . 



-Analogies of , 
Jreadlng made 



Emphasizes 'that read- 
Ing Is a.sklll like 
drtving a car. 



Emphasizes that 
reading-is a commun- 
ication process like 
listening. 



.Oescrlption of 
the reading process 



Reading/l'anguage 
arts Instruction 



Models the reader's % 
main sequence of pro- 
;1ng as processing 
1 ovier-ori&tj 1 ngul s ti 
'cues and then-h4gLher 
order, linguistic 




Thlnlcs,, that the f 
majority of reading < . 
Instructional time ' 
should involve students 
im abundant practice. ' 
In discrete "Skills; 
needed to read. , Also ' 
stresses that decoding 
skills not bnl^ neid ±0, 
be .accurate but automa- 
tic. 



Models the reader's 
main sequence of pro- 
cess tnga's procesS'lng; ' 
hi gher . order 1 1 ngul s ti c 
cues , to make hypotheses 
about processing of • 

.Jower 'order llngutftic 

"Buesv ■ 

Thirrks that majori- 
ty of language arts in- 
structlonaT time should 
involve students in 
meanlngfur activities • 
in wh^'ch'students^speak,- 
listen, read and write. 



Evaluation of. 
reading ability 



4. 



Thinks that studerits need 
to be evaluated on dis- 
crete skills as well as 
the integration^ of these 
skills when reading, ' * 



Thi nks tha^ sstudents can . 
be evaluated only on how 
they read a specific text 
within 'a specific context". 
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Two Kinds of Teachers \ Conceptions of Readin g 
Found by Michigan IRT Resaarchers 



In the previous section the reading models of S.J, Samuels and 
Goodman were compared, Th^e two models are exemplars of bottom-up and 
top'^down information process f ng rrodels. In this sectioni two kinds of 
teachers* conceptions of reading instruction found by Michigan Institute 
for Research on Teaching researchers will be described .and compared to 
the Samuels and Goodman models, Both of these sources were used in 
defining the Bottom-up and Top-down Concaptual Frameworks of i^ea;d1ng.* 



The Conceptions of Reading Project .at the Mtchlgan Institute for 
Research on. Teaching 1s investigating teacher conceptions of reading 
instruction as they Influence instructional practice. Through a 
search of the reading methods literature, the IRT researchers fiund sup- 



port for the existence of the following five major aorjceptions of reading 
' Ihstructioni basal text, linear skills, (such as Wisconsin design^ 
naturals language (including both psychollnguistics and language experience), 
interest' based (utilizing pupil selection of trade books), and integrated 
curriculum, models. (Belli, Blom, &"Reiserj 1977) 

■ 7 _ _ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' \. \ 

Analysis of teachers' responses to the Propositi orial Inventory (a (.ikert 

scale)|, to a modlfjed version of^the'^Rep test, as well as conclusions .drawn • 



/ 



In, ethnographic field studies indicated teachers general Ty do not hold one of 
tfiese oonceptions of reading instruction. Rathers teachers tended to respond 
in two more general categories*-*^ategor1es the IRT researchers labeled 

\ ^ ■ . . ; ' / \ ^ , 

, "contend, centered" and /'pupiT centered," '^Contpjrit centered" encompassfs ^ 
basal text and linear skills conceptions, ^Pupil centered^ coneepttohs ^ 
encompasses natural language , interest,^ and Integrated curriculum models, ' 
(Bawden, Burke, and .Duffy, f97^] 



The "conte'ht centired" conceptions Has al text linear^knis con- 
ceptions) emphas tie the Importance of teach1ng/Word recognition, discrete 
tkms and the integration: of these slciUs when reading. ThuSp they seem 
to be the models of conceptions pf^readjn'^g ihstruetl on- most likely to be . 
.heVd by teachers with bottom-up models of reading * In other wordsv 
teachers who believe students nSed to be%ble to process lower order ' ' - 
,lipgu1st1c cues In order to process higher order linguistic cues hold 
basfirtext arid linear skills conceptions of reading instruction, ^ ^ 

On the other handj the "pupil centered" conceptions emphasize involving 
students in meaningfuT reading exper^lencas, ,The goal of teachers holding a 
natural language model is to involve students in meanijigful activittes in 
which students speak, listeni read and write. * Teachers tiol ding integrated 
curriculum models huve as a goal to teach important subject matter or curri* 
IcuXum and give students insights into the rfeadi^g' process nfeeded in order for 
the students to. learn this subject matter content ^ Teachers holding interest 
based conceptlpns see IrTtportartce in students chosing thelr own reading 
material and in students enjoying the material they read, . / . 

These models^ natural language^ integrated curriculum, aad inte^eti^based 
models J seem to^be the nrodels or conceptions of. reading instruction most 
Hkely* to be +ield by teachers with top-down models of reading, 1,e, teachers 
%ho believe students can use meaning cuis'' to deiermine words and that 
reading for meaning should be the main focus of a41: reading' instructional 
situations. . ^ - > 

Figure 2 summarizes the relationship between^ the conceptions of reading 
acquisition process (bottom^up and top-down) and the Michigari IRT conceptions 
of "reading Instruction (**content centered^ and "pupil centered**}, 



Figuri 2 



The Relationship Be tween the 
Conceptions of Rea ding^ Ac quisition Process and 
The Mi Chi pan IRT CQnce ptlons of Reading Instruction 



captions of the . Michigan IRT Conceptions of 

Readi ng Acquisition Process Reading Instruction 



teachers who hold a ara.^likaly "content centerid" modals 

bottom-up model of to hold ^ of reading instructions 



reading acquisition 



* basal text 
- linear s 



teachers who hold a ; '.are llkelV - "pupil centered" modtls of 
top -down models" of r to hold ■ reading tnstfuctjori' 

reading acquisition , / . ^ 

^ * natural language 

- ' . ~~^tntegrated curriculum 

- interest based 



Definitions of the Bottom^up and Top-down 

Conceptual Fraireworks of Readiriq Acouisitlon ^ ' ^ . ' 

In this section, drawing from the readlhg modils devisid by Samuels 
and Goodman and the Michigan IRT conceptions of readin|, research , the 
Bottom-up and Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading will be defined, ' 

, The terni "imdel of reading" has been .used 1n this study to refer to," 

models of reading found In the literature. The terni "conceptual framework 

^ of reading " wp^l be used to refer ^to implicit theories of reading acquisi'- 

^ tion held by .teachers, * * ' 

In this study^ a Bottom-up Conceptual Framework of Riading Is defined as' 

one in which the student, first process^^ lower order unlts^ (letters letter 

clustersf words) before he is able to process higher order structures 

'(sentenceSp paragraphSi selection). Teachers who hold Bottom-up Conciptual 

Frameworks of Reading believe that students learning to read must process 

lower order units before they are able to process higher order structures. 

\ In other words I '^hese teachers believe students must recognise each word 

" • ' ^ in a selection to be able to comprehend the selection. Based on this belief^ 

: ' these teachers= view reading acquisition as mastering and integrating a series 

' ^ ^ -of word recognition o^ decoding skills. Sounds^ letters/ letter clusters 

and words are the u^its of language emphasized ,1nstruct1onally* Becausei: 

recognizing each- v^rd is believed to fae an essential pre-requisi.te to being 

ablet to comprehend the passage; accuracy in recognizing words/^^ seen as 

' important. Teachers holding a Bottom-up Conceptual Framework may foTlow^ 

the practice of' correcting 'oral reading errors, . Or they may espouse practices 

^ similar to those advocated by Samuels who stresses that correcting oral ' 

reading errors disrupts ^flufncy. They may use dther ways to get students to. b 

accurate in word recognition, A teacher holding this Conceptual Framework may 

want students to read a passage over and over or to read orally into a tape ; 

recorder io develop accurate word recognition, 
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In terms of reading evaluation, teachers who hold a Bottom-up Conceptual 
Framework of Reading think that students need to be tested on discrete 
skills as well as the integratldn of these skills when reading. 

The distdnctive aspect of the Top^^wn Conceptual Framework of 
Reading for this study is that In a Top-down Co^eptual Framwork'^the higher . 
levels of processing (sentences ^ paragraphs, selection) Influence lower levels 
of processing (letters p letter clusters,\Words). A teacher who holljds a Top-^ 
down Conceptual Pramework beleives that a student learning to read uses 
syntactic and semantic cues (higher order cues) to determine words or letters. 
Based on this belief ^ reading for waning is considered an essential component 
of all reading instructional situations. 

In this view 5 the majority of riadlpg/lang* 
uage arts instructional time should Involve students in meaningful activities 
in which they read, writei speak and listen. Teachers holding a Top-down 
Conceptual Framework' may have as their nTain goal to teach important subject 
matter or, currjculyni* These teachers would give students insights 'into the 
reading process neediil In order, for' the studenti to learn this subject ^ 
matter content. Or the teacher holding a Top-down Conceptual, Framework of h 
Reading may emphasize the importancf of students choslng their own reading ■ 
material and "of students enjoying the materia], they read, ^ 

Sentences , paragraphs , and selectimis are the units of l^guage empha- . , 
sized instructionally. Since recognizing each word is not considered an 
essfntlal pre*requ1s1te to comprehending the passage^ wo^ error! during 
oral reading may not be cdrrectfd. preachers holding^ a X^-down Conceptual ^ 
Frapwork may advocate non*interference during oral reading as^ Goodman does 
or they may encourage a sW^ to use the context or meaning of the passage 
to determine unrecognized words, For example, the child may be taught a 
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strategy to^ase on his own when he meets an unknown wos'd. 'For example, the 

teacher my help the child In answering the quest1<m "What do you do when 

you come to a word you don*t know?" The ^chi Id learns to read the rest of the 

.sentence and then comes back- to see what wordh "makes sense, sounds right, 
and hds those letters,^ Concerning reading evaluation, teachers holding 
a Top-down Conceptual Framework of Reading Acquisition- wou'ld test a student 
on how he/she read a specific t&xt. They would ditermlrie 1n some manner 
the amount of information the student obtained thrbugh reading the specific 
text. Also, teachers holding a Top-down Conceptual Framework- of Reading 
may use some form of miscue analysis ^ 1.e* analyEe errors to; ditermlna the 
axttnt to which students use context cluas and/or phonic clues. 



- .PRbCEDURES 

Overall Plan of the Study ' ' \^ 

" " . ' ^ . ■ . ■ • ' ^F 

In Pha^el of the study, sixty-five first, second, and third grade. 
. teachers were given the Theoretical Orientation to Reading, (DeFord,.1978L. 
a forced choi ce Likert scale with response* ttems concerning beliefs about 
the value of specific readtng Instructional practices^ These reading 
tnstructlorial practices emphasize differtng units of language (ibynds, 
letters, words , sentences, selections) The'purDose of this phase was to 
scrBen teachers regarding their belief systems of Implicit theories. of 
reading and reading Instruction as emphasizing Instructionally units of 
language along a contlnuum.from lower order linguistic units (letters , 
letter clusters , words) to higher order linguistic units (sentences, 
paragraphs I selections), , , . . ■ ^ ^ 



In Phase 2 of the study twenty primary teachers were Iriterviewed. 
These twenty teachers had rasponded to the Theoretical Orientation to_ 
Reading Profile In a manner which indicated their belief systems' toward 
reading represented differint Instructional emphases along a continuum of 
lower order.11ngu1st1c units to higher order linguistic units. The teacher 
interview was designed to determine the extent that Bottom-up and Top-down 
Conceptual Frameworks of Reading ^were implicit construct systems held by 
teachers . - ■ 

■ Phase 1 ' Procedures .1 



Subjects ' , 

' ^ Sixty-six first, second, and third grade teachers from northeastern 
Wiio were given the Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile (TORP), 
(DeFord, 1978) , a force-choicB Likert scale. The Items on tRe TORP 
were designed to reflect belief systems of reading Instruction organized . 
around a continuum from- a emphasis on units of language smaller than 
words" to an emphasis on units' of langu'age larger then words. 



Procedure . 

• - : ^ ' , ' ' ■ . • ■ ' . 

The .teachers were.asked to respond to the TORP .In t^e manner pFescnbed 
-by-DeFord-tT978} r 1 .6, the teachers were asked to circle the: response (SA 
2 .3 4: SD) that Indicated their feelings about each of the 28j;^items concerri- 
ing reading .Instructional practices, ^Th,ese reading InstructtonaJ practices 
emphasize differing untts of language (sounds, letters, words ,lent6nces , * 
seTectioni). _ The- teachers were asked to force ttiemse Ives to ma'ke ,a decision 
on items whic^- they found difficult to answer. '"t. % . '- 



Phase 2 Procedures 



Subjects. ■ 



Twenty Of the slxty^slx teachers who took the , TORP in Phase 1 were 
Interviewed. The TORP cores of these twenty teachers reflected the whole 
range of the distr1but1on-..1n the Phaset^T anaTyslsl' I .e. these twenty 
teachers had responded to th? Theqretl'cal Orlentatton to Reading Profile v 
n'n a manner which Indicated their belief systems toward reading represented 



different Instructional tmphases along a continuum of lower order linguis- 
tic un1.ts (letters, sounds, words) to higher order linguistic units (sen- 
tences, \ paragraphs , selactlons) .' " ' 



pevelopjTpnt^Ohft Jpn^c^^^^ Framework of 
Reading Interview 



Bussif Chittemden, and Amarel (1976) in. Be yond Surface Curriculum 
describe an Interview study of teachers- understandings of open education. 
They found that questions phrased''at a ^igh level of general Izaf! on tenSed 
to ilicit slogans and generalities unrealing of the teachers' own thoughts 
and perceptions. They stated that the type of question that more readily 
brought out^/^ersonal constructs was one posed with concrete reference to 
classroom materials, tq classroonf practices or to classroom behaviors^ 
They report that the teachers "could develop and conimii^i cate their\bstract 
, and theoretical ideas when responding, to' questloni that make -referfence to i 
the "ongoing life of the classroom. / k - 

With this criteria In mind, Interview questions were, devised. Theu 
Bottom-up and Top-down Conceptual Frameworka of .Reading ^s-^efined. pr^^ 
vtously provided a frairework for constructing the i^erview questions.: The 
Interview questions'were ^signed to elicit beliefs about the main sequence 
of processing, of linguistic units during the- learning to read process, 
the allocation of time to differs actlvltlas during raadlng/languaga arts 
.mstructlonrthl importanca placed on dacoding print and on comprahensions 
and;:avaluat1on of reading ability, (Sae Appendix A for the- Conciptual 
Framawork of Raadlng Interview. ) Tha Intervlaw: questlorrs wara davlsad oyar 
a period of six months^ in which tha investigator Interviewed approximately 
twenty teachers. ^ ' 
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Conductf hg the^ConGiptual Framework of ^ 
Reading Interviews' ; " ' • " ^ • " 

Ihi Conciptual ,FrafnewoH< of Reading Interviews were audi dtaped and ♦ 
later a^lyzed, mast of the interviews' were conducted lh the interylewees ' 
CI ass rooms -after school hpurs. Several of the Interviews took place, in 
the horrie of the Interviewees, 



Rationale for Method of Analysis of - - - 

Conceptual Frarowork of Reading Interview - ^ 

The tnvesti gator patterned the rrethoy of analysis -of th^ Interview 
responses after 'the method used by the- Level of Use Interv1ev7"tLoucks, ' 
Newlove and Hall , 1975) developed at tl'^niverslty of Texas Research and' ' 
.Deyelopnient Center, Th'e Conceptual Framework Interview (as well as the 
Level of Use Interview) was developed in such a wp^/that-questlons, were - ^ 
as1<ed jBbout. yartous independent yet related teaching behaviors and. the 
ratftfnale' for these teachini behaviors, A Conceptual Framework of Reading 
■ (Strong BottOm'^up, Moderate Bottom-up-, Moderate Top-down, or Strong Top- 
down)', was established using ratltigs on theseflnde^endeHjb teachiffg^ehaviors. 
MacCoby and l^ ae Coby (1954);^ point jut that If a number of questions 
asked that- dtffer tn form an^ content but are related in t predicted 
meaningful or logical fashion (as they are through the operational defini- 
tions of the Cqnceptual Frameworks of Reading), then^, a high correlation 

between these questions .Indicate that they tap,a,.coftiiion characteric of the ■ 

■■ " ■■ < ■ • " ' ■ - , ' ' . ■' ■ " 

individual's belief system, It has been found that an Individual's 'responses 
to the Interview questions arehlghly correlaffftf. For example, If ^ teacher 
says she/he feels the major amount of Instructional time should be spent on ' 
learning sound-letter associations and blending these sounds into words, she/ 
he- IS likely also tp say. that of three readers, Reader C is tht best reader 
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bpcfluse the error the reader niade was graphlcan^ slrrmar to the printe 
»ord. E^h of^heseMs a bottom-up response? i .each is a response to* a 
.question asking^bo an independent beiiavl or, ^^^here^re, -whe such, 
correspondences are present, It can be assi^rned with a "high degree of cer- 

-* ■ ' \ ' . " . 

,tainty that the Interview responses measure \'what they purport to measure , 
the ConciptuaJ Framework of Read1;ig held by the tefcher. 



Development of Guidelines for Rating the \ 

ConceptuaT Framewbrk of Reading Interviews ^ ^ \ . 

Gulda'ilnes tor rating th^ in tarview responses to each of the ten 
Interview questions werfe devised ^y the investigator. These guidelines 
.were not determined^apHorl to' the Interviews, Rather they were devised 
by comparing, the teachers* actual interview :resRonse| to the operational 
definitions, of Bottom-up and Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading., * 

Two. reading educator's who had conducted research on conc|pt1ons of 
reading were mailed these. Qui del tnes. fol' Rating the 'Concep'tual Framework 
rnttrvlew andvt^p^eflrtltlons^ of the Bottom-up and Tdp-down Conceptual * 
Fnameworks of ReadiTig, The gui del inesi were changed as a result of feed- 



back given by these educator^.. The final form of thr Guidelines for Racing, 
the Conceptual Framework of Reading Interview is* in Append tx B, ' 



Two Analysis Systems for the Conceptual , ' . . 

.Framework -of Reading Interview 
■ p 

The iMierviews were r^ted in two waysj' 

1) on the teacher's descriptions of 'behaviors and the 
rationales 1^r those behaviors given ^ and ' 

:2) on the assumptions about reading 'acquisition mentioned 1n 
\ the interview by the teacher, / 



In the analysis of descriptions of behavior given, the raters used 
the Guidelines for Rating the Conceptu'al' Framework of Reading Interview to 
^ rate each of the twenty teachers' responses to each of the ten questions 
as a. bottom-up response(BU) , a top-down response{TD) , a non-readlng- 
ratlonali response (NRR), or not-enough.fhforiTiat1on-g1ven response{NI). 
Responses wpre rated as a bottom-up responses 1f they were consistent with 
the operational def1n1t1onsi=of the Bottom-up Conceptual Framework of Readin 
e.g. 'iMy, major Instructional goal is to 'increase students ability to blend 
sounds into words." Responses were rated as top-down If they were con- 
, slstent with the operational definitions of the Top-down Conceptual Frame- 
work of Readingj. e:g.' "My major Instructional goal is to' Increase s^dents 
^faility^to read independently by encouraging students- to read library books 
or books easy enough for them to* read independfintly." Responses were 
"rated as non-reading rationale responses when the teacher gave a rationale 
.for behavior which was not, related to beliefs about' reading acquisition 
(e.g. "'I don Jf correct a child while he is reading orally because it is too 
frustrating for. this #11 d If I 'do so. ")Responses were rated as^ not-enough - 
i^fonnatloji (NI) when the^teacher gave a response which did not give enough 
information for tWa response to be rated as bottom-up or top-dowi^ ,e.g. 
"I tell the student to figure out the word." such a response needs to be - 
probed during the interview for "How should the student figure it out?" 

.-.•»The ratefs assigned each interviewee one of the foil owing overall 
Conceptual .Frameworks I ' Strong Bbttom-up, Moderate Bottom- up, Moder'ate 
Top-down, Strong Top-down, The folTowinq system was used': S 
; : s rating 

tf a taacher gave excTussvely Strong Bottom-up 

- bottoni'i-up responses (BU) . 

■ ^ non^readlng rationale responses (NRR) ' ^ ^ 

- not-inough*1nformat1on responses (Nr) ^ 



If a teacher gave exclustygly 

- .top-down responses (TD) 

- non-read1ng rationale responses (NRR 

- not-enough'-lnformation responses (NI 



Strong Top-down 



If a teacher gave mostly bottom-up 
response (BU) . 
but gave some 

" top-downs responses 
• - non-read1ng-rat1onflle responses (NRR 
- not-enough-lnformatlon responses (NI 



Moderate Bottom-up 



If a teacher' gave mostly top-down 
. responses (TD) 
but gave some^ 

- bottom-Up responses (BU) 

* non-reading ratlohale responses (NRR) 

- not-enough-information responses (NI) 



Moderate Top-down 



In the second analysis sys.tem, teachers' interview responses were also 
rated on whether or not they mentioned three bottom-up and three top-down 
beliefs about/the learning'. to read process at'any point In, the Interview. . 
This rating system was used to determine the extent each teachep saw' connec- 
tions between. her/his classroom behavior and basic assumptions or beliefs , 
about' the learrwng to read process, 

. The basic beliefs or assumptions were the followingi 



Mentioned the use of word and sound, 
letter cues exclusively, when asked 
In different ways what a student 
should do when he/she comes to an ' 
unknown word, . . 



Mentioned the importance of recog- 
nizing . the words or being able 
to sound out the words in a selec- 
tion to be able to read a selection. 



T-op-down 

Mentioned that students 
can use meaning and 
grammatip cues- to deter- 
mfne unknown words. 




Mention|^hat a student 
can understand a selection 
without being able to recog 
n1ze every word In that 
selection. 
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Bqttom^up ' Top-down - 

Mentioned the .idea that students Mentioned that students 

learn to read by learning decoding learn to read by reading, 
skills. 



( 

Inter-rater V-el lability estimates were established on the two 
analysis systems. - r - - 

: " : ANALYSIS 



^ ^ ' Phase 1 Analysis . . 

Research Question I j What is the distribution of scores of the primary 
teachers that responded to the decontaxtuallze^ Items of theN. Theoret1cal 
Orfent ation to Reading P rofile along a continuum emphasizing instructionaTly 
• lower order linguistic unit§ to higher order linguistic units? ., 

;S1xty^six first, second, and third grade teachers from two school systems 
in northeast Ohio were given the Theoretical Orientation to Reading Profile . 
CTORP), The Items on the TORP were designed to reflect belief systems' 
about Instruction organized around a. continuum from an emphasis on units of 
language; small erv than wprds to *an emphasis on units of language larger than- ^ 
""words. Each teacher selected one of five responses ranging from "strongly ' " 
agrea*^ CD to ''strongly disagree*^ (5) 1ndtcat1ng their feelings to 28 
stateniants about raadlng and reading Instruction, The numerlc^^yalue of-tha 
resporisas v/as used In tha statistical analysis, 

In. tha analysis using the TORP rasporises, a total score system davlsed' 
by DeFord was usad. This system lias a total score range of 28 to 140, If^^^ 
a teacher responded to all 28 items In an extreme manner emphasizing lower 
order ollnguistic units instructionany he/she would receive^one point for 
each response or- a total of 28 points. Likewise, if a teacher responded to 
all 28 items in an extreme manner emphasizing higher order 11 ngUistlc units ' 



he/she would ricatvt 5 points for each response, on a total of 140 points. 

The total scores on the Theoretical Orientation to Readi no. Profile of 

the- sixty-six teachers were determined. The scores ranged from a low of ' 

52 to a high of 115, The mean of the distribution was 73,47s the median was 

72.50, and the standard deviation was 11,15, The scores did not cluster 

1n two groups (as did the teachers in DeFord's study) but were distributed 

1n-a curve similar to the normal curve. The majdrlty of scores in the' 

distrihution of the present study cluster around the mean (73,47) and median 

472,50), with approximately equal number of scores one standard deviation 

above and below the mean, * 

^ X \ 

^ - Phase 2 Analysis 

Research Question 2: ■ T6 what extent the Bottom-up and Top-down Conceptual 
FramfewoRks of Reading construct systems hlld by teachers? 



In Phafi^'of the study the Investigator gave the Conceptual Frame- 

work of Reading Interview to twenty teachers. The Conceptual Framework of 

Reading Interview was designed to elicit brTiefs about the learning to 

read process. Operatlpany , the investigator askiBd the following question 

' Does the Conceptual Framewbrk of Reading Interview elteit constructs 
r of the learning to read process held by teachers? - " , 

To answer this question three areas v/are considered: 

A. Identifying teachers as holding specific Conceptual " , 
. Frameworks of Reading | 

B, The extent the Conceptual Framework of Readfng Interview 
elicits beliefs about the learning to process i 

,&r" Sonie significant Issues raised by teachers during the 
-J Conceptual Framework of Reading Interview, 



P 
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Identifying Teachers As Holding Specific 
\. CQnceptual Frameworks of Reading ■ \ ' ^ 

In identifying teachers as holding specific Conceptual Frameworks 
of Readingi first will be presented^ the analysis of the responsiS to ten 

questions asking for descriptions of\^ehavior and rationales for these 
behaviors given during the Conceptual Framework of Reading Interviews. 
Seconds thft^^a.1yslS of the assumptions about the learning to read process 
mentioned at any point In the interviews will be dlscu^sed^ Thirds the ^ 

' relatldnship between the descriptions of behavior and assumptions menlioned 
about the learning toread process wi>l be presented. Finally^ inter-rater 
reliability estimates of the two analysis systems will be given, * 

By analyzing responses to ten questions j each of the twenty teachers 
interviewed could be Identified as holding either a Strong Bottom-upi^ ^ % 
Moderate, Bottom-*^up I Moderate Top-down, or a Strong Top-down Conceptual 
Framework of Read1ng4 ^Eaoh of these ten questions asked for descriptions of 
teaching behavior and rationales for th^se behaviors. The teacher were - 
operational Ijr^ defined as holding these Conceptual Frameworks using criteria ' 

' on page of this paper* 

The table fiBlow shows the number and percentage. of teachers rated as 
holding Strong Bottom^upi Moderate Bottom^up, Moderate Top-down ^ and Strong 
Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading,, * ^ . 

.number i percentage 
strong Bottom^up 4 ♦ ^ 201 

Moderate Jottbm-up 5 25% I 

Moderate Top-down 7 35%^ 



Strong Top-down 4 '20% 



# 



ERIC ^ • - ' ^ 
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Table 1 shows the numbef of Interview responses rated by the Inventl- 
gator as bottom^upg "top-down , non-^readlng rationale and not^enough Informa- 
tion^lvftr^for -each of the twenty teachirs Interviewed* 

The Invtstlgator looked critically at thf Interviews of the twenty 
individual teachers concerning' 

. ' ^ ...^ ■ ^ ' , . 

1,, the extent the construct systems of the. learning to read process 
were Intirnally consistent , and 

2, the extent and how their construct systems of the learning to 
read pr^ocess differed from the? extreme or strong forms of the 
Conceptual Frameworks of Reading, 

Seven teachers or 35% of the teachers rated as Strong Bottom-up and 

Strong Top-down obviously gg^e responses which were internally consistent 

'and conceptually related to either the Bottom-up or the Top-down Conceptual 

Framework of Reading, . These teacher gave no inconsistent responses i all 

of their responses which dealt with their ideas about reading were either 

rated as bottom-up or all were rated as top-down. (An Inconsistent .response 

for a basically bottom-up teacher Is a top-down response' an inconsistent 

response for a basically top-down teacher 1s a bottom-up response,) The 

belief systems of these teachers were essentially those defined as Bottom-up 

and Top-down Conceptual Framework of Reading as defined previously* 

I Teachers rated as holding Moderate Bottom-up*' and Moderate Top-down^ 



Conceptual Frameworks, of Reading gave responses rated as both bottom-up and 
top-down. By analyzing the responses of the teachers rated as holding 
Moderate Bottom'^up and Moderate Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading 
the Investigator found some patterns of'' beliefs held by nraderate bottom-up 
teachers and by moderate fop-down teachers. In the next sections moderate 
bottom-up and moderate top-down positions will be described drawing from 
Interview responses. 
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^ Table 1 

Number of Each Typ% of Reeponee Given 
In the Interview by Each Teacher 



teacher no. 
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The Moderate Bottom^up Posftions . 

Teacher A ( no. 7) /rated as holding a Moderate Bottom-up Conceptual 
^ Framework-of Reading gave a majority of bottom*up responses* For example ^ 

she balleves students need to be tested on their knowledge of consonant 
^ sounds j vowel sounds, and 1f they have a sight vocabulary* However, the 

following responses which She gave ware rated, as top-^^down! 

1, har ranking of Reaction to SHent Reading as the most ^ 
important part of the Directed Reading Procedure, and 

2, her description of what a student should do when he/sha 
comes to an unknown word during USSR. (Sustained Silent 
Reading), .. ' 

As she discussed her reading instructional practices , Teacher A x 

amphasizad letter and word level cues most ajid generally mentioned them 

' first whan responding to the Interview questions. But this teacher does pi ac 

Importance on students focusing on higher levels of language (sen^tences, 

.salections) and comprehandino what they read, Har response to the question ' 

concerrjliig what a student should do during USSR when he/she comes to an 

unknown word seems to typify her positions 

(Students should) sound It out, Thay know their vowel sounds— 1f 
/ they don^t know which pattern thay can try bo%h long and short/ If 
that doesn't halpi they can read the whole sentence and see If thay 
.can guess the reaning of the sentence. If that doesn*t help, thay can 
look at the picture. If that Joesn^t help they can skip the sentance 
and read the next. 

Notice :th1s teacher emphasizes letter and word lavel cues first and . 
discusses them fairly extensively In this response, But she thinks that If 
this approach doesn^t work the student should try to use higher order cues ' 
(sentenca and selection cues). r 

Tiacher B Xno<4) construct systems of the learntng to read procass also 
exemplifias a moderate bottom^up position. All of her responses concerning 
the learning to read process were rated as botfcam-up/ except that she gave 
top-down risponses to two questions concerning i 



1. tha most Important reading tnstructlonal activity^ and^ . 

2, her rating of the best reader when shown their oral reading 
errors*, 

Shi stated that the most important Instructional activity was "to read 
by themselveSj to read to learn new information*" However,, it was clear 
from responses 1n other portions, of the interview, that in order for students 
to be able to *'read by themselves and to read to learn", the students "must 
have skills to learn to f'ead". This teacher defined skills as knowina 
sound-letter associations and blending these sourids into words* 

This tfeacher, then^took a basically bottom-up position (a s^tudent 
learns to read ^y learning word attack skills) ^ but she thought that once 
students had the skills needed she saw Iniportance in activities Involving 
reading for meaning,' The construct system of Teacher B as well as that of 
Teacher A described in this sectiorf exemplify' a moderate bottom-up position, 

- : ■ . ■ ■ v ■ C- , ■ 

The Mgderate Top-down Position 

Teacher C (noJ4) generally took a top-down ^|4^tion. She stressed in 
more^ than one responses the Importance of getting her students to enjoy 
reading, to read Independently and to comprehend what they read* When a 
student makes an oral reading error she does not interfere immedlatlly' but 
waits until after the student has completed a portion of the text and asks 
if the part of the text with the error makes sense to ♦the student. Further, 
when a student comes to an unknown word during Sustained Silent Readinq she ■ 
hopes that the student uses tha sense of the story as well as letter-sound 
cues. These all^^are top-down responses, 

^On thP othir hand, tea^cher C places mUch instructional emphasis on words. 
Sfie emphastzid the tmportance of tntroductng vocabulary before students read., a 
selectton* She even mentioned the Bottom-fup assumpttoni -^If students don't V 



know the words, they. can't read the story.'* In sum. Teacher C generany 
take:s a top-down position in emphasizing reading for meanlnp, but she also, 
sees* importance 1n her students recognizing words. 

Teacher D (no.9) takes a similar moderate top-down position^ He. calls 
comprehension "the blood and. guts of reading.'* Though the majority of his 
responses are rated as top-down, he too places Importance on introducing 
vocabulary words. He adds that working on vocabulary words. He adds that 
working on vocabulary does not only include word recognition but also 
knowing, the meaning of the words. Also, he wants students tb figure out 
new vocabulary words from context* ^ ' 

Another moderate top-down poeiti on is typified by Teacher E, (no* 40)^^ 
The majority df her responses are rated top-down: .she stresses the impor- 
tance of reading for meaning in instructional situations in, most of her 
responses. If a student makes an oral reading error she would giva him/her , 
the word if it changed theVmeaning of the sentence. However, she would 
often have a student "sound the word out" after reading ? and IT a student 
didn't know a word she would help him/her^sound it out," These are both 
bottom-up responses* ... ^ ' 

Several of the Moderate Top-down teachers t^^ a similar position; thej 
vould focus a students V attention only. on errors that dis-tort the meaning, 
but these teachers do not encourage the students 'to use meaning cues to 
determine unknown words, Ratherj they focus the students^ attention on 
letter-sound cues to determine unrecognized words, 

Jh these two sections moderate bottom-up and rroderate top-down positions 
or patterns of beliefs fomid In the interview data were described* These 
patterns of ^beliefs of the learning ta read process held by the four groups 
of teachers can be arranged on a continuum from strong bottom-up beliefs to 

moderate = . ^ 

- A ■ ■ ■} ■ ■ ' ■. 
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bottom-up beliefs to moderate bottom^up beliefs to moderate top-down ■" 
' beliefs to strong bottom^^up^ beliefs, Figure ,3 summarl'zes the posltTons of 
teachers rated as holding Strong Bottom»up, Moderate Bottom-up", Moderate 
Top-down and Strong Top-down Conceptual Frareworks of Reading on such a 
con^ihuuni. ' ^ 

Not all 'of the construct systems of the teachers rated as holding 
Moderate Bottom^up and Moderate Top-dowrv''could be clearly described as 
being Internally consistent and as relating to the Bottom^up and*Top- 
down Conceptual Frameworks as the ejcamples given In the previous sections. 
However, no teacher made statements which contradicted *h1s or herself, 
1*e, no teacher seemed to have^confl jcting beliefs,. Rather when teachers 
gave both bottom-up and top^^down responses It seemed as. If these teachers 
had not seen connections between the Issues Involved. An example ^ of this 
•was given 1n describing Teacher E^s beliefs. She generally emphasized ' 
rea,d1ng for meaning and she only was concerned about oral reading errors 
which distorted, the meaning of the passage, But she did not extend the 
logic one ^tep further to encourage students to use rreanlng cues to determine 
unrecognized words t Rather Bhe encouraged students to use 'sound^letter cues 
exclusively in meeting unrecognized words. 

Assumptions About, the Learning 
.To Read process , 

In the previous sections, the analysts of the responses to ten questions 

asking for descriptions qf behavtors and rationales ffir these behaviors given 

during 'the Conceptual Frame\TOr^ of Reading Interviews was presented, A 

second analyst^ system wa^al so conductedi the assumpttons mentioned about th 

learntng to read .process tare noted. The results of tfits second analysis will 

be dtscutsed tn thts sect/on* ' - 



Thi assumptions abou^ the learning to read process mentioned In the 

^ ^ ^ " - ~ ^ \ "r ' 

fntervlews were noted to determine the connections teachers perceived C 
between instructional practices advocated and assumptions maie about the 
learning to^read process, v ^ 

» • \ ^ ■ _ 

The teachers varied 1n the extent to which they mentioned the iPol lowing 
assumptions about the learning to r^d procgss: ' ^ - 



bottom-up assumptions 

a, mentioned the use of word, and 
^ sound'^letter cues exclusively, 
when asked. in different' ways 
what a student should do when 
he/she cores to an unknown word, 



mentioned the importance of 
recognizing words of being - 
able to sound out each word 
1n a selection to be able to 
read the selection. 



c. iTientloned that a student learns 
to read by learning decoding 
skills 



top-down assumptions 

d, mentioned that a student can 
. use meaniTil and grafmiatlc " 
cues to determine unknown words 



e, 



mentijoned ^that a student can 
understand, a selectidn with- 
out being able to- recognize , 
every word in that%ilectio 



f . mentioned that a student ^ 
learns to read by reading, \ 




^ These assumptions may have been mentioned at any point in the 1nterVliw\ 
and were not responses to specific questions. The number pf these assumptionk 
irentl^d by Individual, teachers ranged from 0 to 3. Table 2 givis the \ 
number of bottom-up and top-down assumpttons mentioned during the interview 
by each of the twenty teachers, 

Table 3 givts the number of times each of these assumptions was men- 
ttoned by Individual teachers grouped tn the four different kinds of 
teachers. v ' 

The inttrvlwwat set up tn such a way that each teacher's 'belief about 
wtiat cuts a studint should use when he/ the comes %o an unknoWn word' was 
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elicited in diffirent ways. Several of the Conceptual Framework of 
Reading rnterview questions inquired about instructional practices 
relating tq this. ' Thus, all of the teachers Interviewed either mentlone'd 
assumptions A, "Students should use word and sound-letter cues exclusively 
when he/she comes to an unknown wond^ or assumption D, A student can use 
meaning and grammatic cues to determine unknown words.*' 

, ' As would be expected, theni assumptions A and D were the most mentioned 
assumptions. Assumption- D was mentioned by, 12 teachers and assumption A was 
mentioned by 8 teachers* The next mosi^t mentioned assumption was assumption 
B, ''A student must be able to recognize each word or be able to sound^ out each 
word In a silectloji to be able to read the selection". This assumption was 
mentioned by 7 teachers, 

■■ ■ 1 = 

The Relationship Between DescriDtlons of , . ■ 

Behavior and Assumptions Mentioned • - o 

In the previous sections^ the investigator presented the analysis of the 
responses to ten questions 'asking for descriptions of behaviors and rationales 
for these_ behaviors glveri during the Conceptual Framework of Reading Inter- 
views. Second, the .analysis of the assumptions about the learning to read 
process rentioned in the interviews was discussed. In this section the 
relationship betv/een the descriptions of behaviors and assumptions mentioned 
-about the learning to read' process will be analyzed. 

Each of t^e twenty teachers Interviewed were operationally identified as 
hoi ding, Strorfg Bottom^up, Moderate Bottom^up, Modej'a te^ Top-down, - and Strong 
"^p-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading through analysis of resDonses to 
ten questions concerning descrlptfons of behaviors and the rationales for 



these Behavtor^ given. Through a second analysis the ass'timptlons about the 



learning to- read pfocess menttoned at any po.int duHnq the Intifvfew were 
tabulated. Teachers tdenttfled as holding a Strong Bottpm^up Conceptual 
Franiework of Riadtng (Identified through analysis of descflptlons of 
behaviors) mentioned only bottom-ijp assunrttlons* Likewlsit ttachirs 



holding Strong Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Riadlng (Identified 
^rough analysis of descriptions of behavior) mentioned only top-dfawn 
assumptions. Strong Top«down tiaehers mentioned slightly more top-down^ 
assumptions than Strong' Bottom^up teachers TOntioned bottom*-up assumptions. 

..Moderate Bottom^'Up and Moderate Top-down teachers mentioned both kinds 
of assumptions during the interviews. As groups ^ Moderate Bottom-up teachers 
mentioned more BottomrUp assumptions and Moderate Jop-down teachers mentioned 
more top-down assumptions,* As Individuals the Moderate Bottom-up teachers 
meijtloned the sa™ number, or more bottom-up assumptions than they did^top- , 
down assumptions* As individuals all the Moderate Top-down, teachers men- - - 
. tioned the same number or more top-down assumptions than they did bottom-up 
assumptionr except for one teacher, This teacher, (no. 28)i rated as fjjolding 
a Moderate Top-down Conceptual Framework Readint through analysis of her i 
responses to the ten questions^ mentioned two bottom-up assumptions and no 
top-down, aMumptionSt 

Inter-rater RgHab-iHty % ' • . ' 

Inter^rater reliability estirflates of -SS and -TS ware estabTlshed for 
the two analysis systems i 1) the overall ratings of. Strong Bottom-up s 
Moderate Bottom^up, Moderate Top-^down, and Strong Top-down Conceptual Frame- 
works, and 2) the mention of 6eltefs or assumptions about the tiarnlng to 
read procett, retpecttvely, 



'.''['' ' . 38. 

^ ; ' ' Bctant 'fea^iarg RMpond with Beliefs Abm it the . 
^ Laarnlrg to Read process in fcht Intepvlews 

A second to ^ exacted In dettrnaJjiing If the Conceptual 
Pram^ork of Reading Interview elieits eonstruets .of the learnir^ to 
read procasp wlU be addressed in ^ this settion: *he Investigator* eonsldered 
the extent t© irfiieh teachw^s .responded with btllef a about the learning to ' 
read process in the interview* i ' , v. 

In doing this,, the extent' toadiers responses in the interview, which 

' . " ' ^ i ■ ' ■ ' — - ^ 

^ did, not reflect their Deliefs abwt read tog acquisition ^were analysed. The 

responses to the liitervlew questiomwere rated as^l) refleetijig the teachers* 

beliefs about reading ae^lsltlon (either a bottomHip response or a, top^own 

response), 2) a response yAiidd did not reflect beliefs about reading acquisi* 

tlon (non«readlng^atlonale-responsa) or 3) a response In which not enough 

Informtlon was given to be able to rate the response as hottop-up or top* 

dqwn (not«enough Inforrotlon r«ponse# ) A responst rated as a not- 

enou^-ptafors^tlon respqpse vrtien th# iaitervlewer could have probed for aore 

Inforratlon for the respOTse to ^ rated as airesponse reflecting a belief 

afout reading acquisition (either bottom-up or top-dewnj». , = 

A response was rat^ as a non-^ading-ratioriale response when the 

teacher gave a rationale for reading Instructional behavior \rtilch mm not 

related to beliefs Bhmt readlr^' ac^isltion. For exMiple, one teacher 

said "I don*t correct a child while he IsA^adlng because It Is too 

frustrating for the child If 'I do so." -^Is teaMiar does not correct htr 

_ . _. _ ... _ _ - . _ _ ^ . ^ ^ ' _ 

students' oral reading errors* , follOTs this practice, not because of 

beliefs about reading acquisition ^ but rather because of beliefs about. 

frustrating students. ' , 

/ / ' ■ / , , . ; 

.Only 13 or 7% of the total *rfeponses to the Interview questions were 



rated as- riot reflecting beliefs about reacitng acquisition. (The total 
responses here ref^r to the total Jjossible responses, 200, minus the 
'number of responses rated -as not-enough-information-given responses.) ' 
Thus^i 93% -of the responses given In the Conceptual Frameworks of Reading 
Interyiews by these twenty teachers did reflect their beliefs about the 
learning to read process. 



Teachers* Discussion of Significant Issues of the 
Learning to Read Process in the Interviews ■ 



•The third area to be examined in determining If the Conceptual 
Framework of Reading Interview elicits constructs of the learning to 
read process wiTl be addressed In this section* the tnvesti gator deter- 
mined-significant issues which were discussed by teachers during the 
interylBw. • 

Drawl n,g from actual Interview responses, the following issues discussed 

. ■ * 
by teachers in the Conceptual Framework of Reading Interviews will be pre- 

sented: . ■ ■ • , i ^ 

Issue Is Some of the teachers interviewed made stitemenis 

which Indicated they were aware of the two ppsltions 
on the learning to read process (named bottom-up and 
, top-down by the inyestlgator) and took a stand in 
, favor of one of them, ■ 

Issue '2! Some of the teachers Interviewed made statements 
whtch indicated they held a bottom-up position 
.(Students learn- to read by learning decoding skills) 
for younger and less abli readers but that they 
held* a -top-down position (Students lea^n to read by 
reading meanlngfuT material) for older and more able 
. , readers. 

Issue 3: One teacher interviewed discussed how readirfg is an 
^d_ for instructional situations but that reading fs 
a ngans to gain information in real world situations. . 

Issue 1 . ■ 

Some of the teachers interviewed made statements which indicated they 
were aware of the two positions of the learning to* read process (labeled 



bottom-up and top-down by the invistlgator) and took a stand in favor of 

one of the'tavo pdsltions. The interviiv^ responses of tMO tiachers will be 

presented to ITjustrate this, _ ' :\ 

" . Teachtr F (no, 40), rated as holding a Moderate Top-down Conceptual 

FranieworK of Reading, rtsponded I ^ ■ * ^ . 

Sofnttlmts wi forget lt*s supposed to be read1ng««4t's not supposed, 
to be a dissection, * • • 

In a latter portlon^of the interview thls^ same teacher said: ^ 

"Skills are necessary and so are games to reinforce these skins^ 
These are needed so that children can dpcode . rr^b"ul actual reading 
makes you a better reader. 

teacher itresses **sk111s are necessary" (a bottom^^up position) but 

the takes a stand for a top-down position— "actual reading makes you a 

batter reader,". ■ ^ * ^ 

Interview responses fran Teacher-G. (no. 4) also illustrate that she was 

awarefrof the two positions of the learning to read process. Teacher G, 

rate^ as holding a Moderate Bottoiti-up Conceptual Framework of Reading 

resBfnded in the following maTiner to the question %hat do you hope your 

students do when they come to ari^unknown word durlr^^SRCSus Silent 



Rtading)? : 

,,,sound It out| Pm not too much on studenti 4is1ng sentence clues and all, 

Suppoaejhe story sa1d|. ^ , , . ^ 

, "The banana fell off the table. ^ 
The bongo fell off the table. ^ . - 

The baboon fell off the table." 

■': , - - - ' ^ * i . ' ■ 

The sentence 1s the same and they say students can look at the beginning and 

;\ . ^ \ ■ ~ \\ • ^ .. ^ ' 

end of the sentence, But it could be a story about ;p jungle. 

\ / . ^ ^ ' ■ . , ■ ■ ' " . 

"The baboon was in the tent with a bonao and a banana." 
Context just doesn^t help. But students can* get it. close enough by sounding 
it out, * ' ^ . 0 ^ 



Teacher S is acknowledging that some people advocate that stiidents 
use context or meaning cues to determine unknown words ( a top-down pos its on), 
but 'She feels students '-should use latter-sqund cues to deternilne unknown . 
words (a bottom-up position), ' . * * j . 

In Surmaif^, some of the teachers* responses in the Interview indicated % 
that they were aware of the two position of the learriihg to read process 
(lafieled* bottom-up and top-down 'by the investigator) and took a stand In, 
favor of one of the' two positions, " 



Issue 2 



' Some of the tiachers Interviewed' made sta they 

held a'bbttom-up position (Students learn to read by learnihg decodihg skills. 

for^ younger and, Tess abli readers but that they held a top-down position 

(Students leann to read by reading meaningful material .) for older and fmore 

ablr readers. These teachers advocated reading Instructional procedures for 

young^eT and less, able readers which focused the students ■ 'attention on 

letters, spun^ and wordgi they advocated reading instructional procedures • 

for older and more able readers which focus students* attention on sentence 

and selection level 'cues or on reading for meaning. 

For example. Teacher H, (no,2), a first grade teacher rated as holding^' 

a Strong Bottom-up Conceptual Framework of Reading, respondid In this manner 

whena asked "What do you do when a student mades an^bral reading error?" 

It depends on. the studerit, When top readers say "house for home" 
then ,1 w6,uldri't do anything, With^ bottom reiders I would stop their 
; reading and say "Let*s look at that word. It it really house?" Then 
I WQuld have the child sound it out. . . \ 

Jeachir H would not interfere in the oral reading of a more able reader 
that made an oral .reading error which did not disrupt the meaning of the 



sentience. Howaver, she states that 1f a less able reader made the same oral' 

neadlng error' (one which does not distort the meaning of the sentence j she 

wpuid.'stpp his/her reading and focus his/her atterttion on sourid-letter cues. 

Teacher I. (no. 66) 1s a. second, example of. how some tiachers advocate 

emph^asl zing lower order linguistic cues (words," lettep, sounds) with 

younger, less able readers and not with older more able readers. Teacher I., 

a second grade teacher .rated as holding a Moderate Top-down Conceptual 

Framework of Reading said, ' . 

" ' . ■ .. ' ' ■ . . ' ' ■ ' 

I feel that vocabMlary comes along from context (for second graders.) 
Students can pick up Mocabulary In context. This Is not so In first 
grade, In first grade you need to Introduce vbcabulary. It's of little 
importance; In second grade. , 

Jeacher I . , then , thinks that rrore able readers can use higher order 
linguistic cues to determine words. Th1s,1s a top-down position. But she 
thinks that less able readers need to be Introduced to words, which Is a 
bottom^up position. ^ " V 

In addition to advocating focusing younger, less able readers' attention 
on sounds, letters and words, some teachers advocate .focusihg older, more 
able readers ' attention on higher order linguistic cues . , Responses of Teacher 
J. illustrate this.- teacher J (no. 48) teaches the '^low group" of first graders 
and was rated as holding a Strong Bottom-up. Qonceptual Framework of Reading. 
In rank ordering the steps of the Directed Reading Procedure in order of 
importance, s hie ranked Setting Purposes for Reading and faction to' Silent 
Reading as last in Importance becausei 

I don't iven have ny Students read the Story silently. : 
'■ - I think with older students, the Setting Purposes and Reaction to 
Silent Reading would be'more important. 

In summary, responses of some of the' teac^rs Indicated, they advocated ' 

f . , 

instructional procedures which emphasize words , letters and sounds (bottdm-up 
|5osit1on) ,fp,r yaunger and less ible readers and they advocated instructional 



• procedures which emphaSlZJed reading .for meaning (.top-down- position) for older 

and more able readers. \ 

Issue '3 ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ^ . • ■ , . - ■ 

, One of the teachers Interviewed, Teacher K. (no. 28)^ .discussed a tftlrd 
issue: reading Is an end in instructlonar si tuations , but readfng 1s a means 
to gain Information 1n "real .world" situations. Teacher K. , a third grade 
. teacher rated as holding a Moderate Top-down Conceptual Framework of Reading 
sal-d: ^ ' ' ■ . " * " 

In school children read 'so that they can learn to read, 
but we as adults read to gain Information. 

At another point 1n the Interview Teacher K. responded to the questipn 

"Why is settinr; purposes for reading Important?" in the following manner: . 
■ ' ■ ' ■ • . ■ ' • . . ,' * ' ' ' 

' We know what the reason is-— ■ the^Ne got to learn to read, but' they 
• still need a reason to read in school,^ 

In sum, this teaclieF^¥fnkl~that in. school students read in order to 
learn to read (readtng as an end) while in "real' life" situations .reading is 
a means to ge|in1ng Information. . ' ^ . 

S ummary ^f Phase' 2 Analysis i 

I In phase 2 Analysis the following question was addressed: "Does"the 
Conceptual Framework of Reading Interview elicit constructs of the learning 

to read process held by*,teachers?" First the investigator analyzed the 

- ■ ■ " ■ ■ \ ■ " ' - • ■ ^ 

responses to ten questions askingi for descriptions of behaviors, and rationales 

for these behaviors given durirtg the Conceptuar Framework of Reading Inter- 
views. Through analysis of th'a responses to these ten questions, each of the 
twenty teachers interviewed couTcl be identified as holding either a Strong 
Bottom-up , Moderate Bottom-up, Moderate Top-down, or Strong Top-down Concep- 
tual Framework of Reading. Teachers rated as holding Strong Bottom-up and' , 



procedures Whiqh emphasized reading for niesfnlng (top-down position) for older 
' ar^^^e able readers, , ^ 

Issue 3 . ■ " 

. One of , the teachers Inters' ewed, Teacher K. (no. 28), discussed j third 
issue: reading is an find -in .Instructional situations, but rea'dinci 1s a means 
to gain information in "real , world" situations. Teacher K. , a, third gf-ade 
teacher rated as holding a Moderate Top-down Conceptual Framework of Reading 
said : ■ . . , . \ ■ 

■-. ^ -. ■ * ' ' 

In school children read so' that they can learn to re^d. 
but we as adults .read to gain information. 

At another point in the Interview Teacher K. respbnded to the question ' 

"Why is settin'gvpurposes for reading 'fmportant?" in the%nowing manner: 

We know what the reason Is-— they',ve got to learn to read, but they 
still need a raaspn to read in school. 

In sumVthis teaaher thinks that in school' students read in order to 

learnr to read (reading as an end), while in ''real life" situations readin^ls 

a medp to gaining information. ' 

Suminary -o f Phase 2 Analysis ' ^ , 

In Phase 2 Analysis the following question was addressed: "Does the 
Conceptual Framework of Reading Interview elicit constructs the learnina 
to read process held by teachers?''- First'the investiqator analyzed the 
responses to ten questions asking for descriptions of behaviors and rationales 
for these behaviors given during the Conceptual Framework of Reading. Inter-- 
views. ;Throutfh-;analys1s: of the responses .to these ten questions^ each Of the 
twenty teachers Tnterviewed could be .identified as holding either a Stronq 
flottom-up , ftedefate Sefctom-up, Moderate Top* down, of Strong Top-dwn Concep- 
tu4l Framtwork of Reading, TeachcTS rated as* holding Strong Bottom-up and 

' ' ' '■ ' ■ ' , ■ " 

. .. .. ■ ■ , " ' t ■ ' = . " ■ . ' 



Strong Top-down Conceptual Framgwor'ks of Readlnq through the operational 
ditjnttions of these constructs gave no Inconsistent responses. (An 
Inconsistent tesponse for a baslcany bottom-up teachers Is a top-down 
response? an Ihconslstent response for a basically top-down teacher 1s a 
bottom-up response,) The Moderate Top-down teachers pave slightly more 
Inconsistent responses than. did Moderate Bottom-up' teachers, " " . 

In addition, the Investigator looked critically at the interviews of 
the teachers to determine 1) the extent their construc^syltems of the' 
learning to read process were Internally consistent and ^4) the extent and 
how their construct systems of the leaitning to read process differed from 
the extreme or strong forms of the Conceptual' Frameworks of Reading. The 
construct systems of the learning to read process held by, teachers rated as " 
holding Strong, Bottom-up and Strong Top-down Conceptual Frairiework Reading 
were essentially those previously defined as Bottom-up and Top-down Con-. 
Captual Framawork of Raad1ng.\ By analyzing the responsas of the teachers 
rated as holding Moderate Bottom-up and Moderate Top-down Conceptual Frairie- 
works of Reading, the Invistigator found some patterns of baliefs held by 
moderate bottom-up teapbers and by moderate top-down teachers;' Drawing/^om 
tnterviaw respon^S|/^ j^van by teachers, moderate bottom-up and moderate top- 
down positions on the laarmng to read process were dascribad^* These patterns 
of beliefs or the construct systems of the 'learning to read process held by 
the four groups of: teachers (Strong^Bottom-up, Moderate Bottom-up Moderate 
Top-down, Strong Top-down) were arranged on a continuum from strong bottom-up 
beliefs to moderate bottom-up beliefs to moderate top-down beliefs to strong 
top-down beliefs. ' , i 

* However, ft was noted.,that not all the^ construct systems of the teachers 
rated y holding ■Moderat¥ Bottom-up and Moderate Top-down Conceptual Frameworks 
of Reading could be deicribed as being as-internally consistent and as relating 
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. tO'the Bottom-up and Tdp*down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading as thfe 
examples described. But no teacher made statements which contradicted his 

^or htrself, no teacher sefemed to have confllcti rig beliefs'. Rather when 
teacH&rs gave both bottom-up and ^top-down responses it seemed as 1f they 
had riot see,n connections among thejssues Involved* An example of this was 
described. . 

Besides analyzing the teachers' responses to the ten interview questions, 
the investigator also noted if the ^teachers mentioned certain assumptions 
about the learning to nead process at any point in the interview. Teachers 
identified as holding a Strong Bottom-upf^onceptual Framework of Reading 
(identified through analysis of responses to ten questions concerning In- ' 
structlonal behavior. ) . motioned only Bottom-up assumptions". Likewise, ^ 
teacKers holding Strong To|-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading (identified 
through analysis of descriptions of behavior) mentioned only top-down 
assumptions. Moderate Bottom-up and Moderate Top-down" teachers mentioned both 
kinds of assumptions. Generally, Moderate Bottom-up" teachers mentioned more 
bpttom-up assumptions and Moderate Top-down teacher mentioned more top-down 
assumptions. Interrater reliability estimates of .95 and * 73 were establtshed 
for the two analysis systems 1) the overall ratings of Strong Bpttom-up, 
Moderate Bottom-up, Moderate Top-down and Strong^ Top-down Conceptual Ffame- . ' 
works, and 2) the mention of beliefs or assumptions about the learning io * 
read process., respectively. ,V 

Further, ninety-one per cent of the teachers, responses in the Conceptual 
Framework of Reading Interview referred to beliefs about the learning. to read 
processes. FlnaTly, teachers discussed three significant issues concerning 

e • ■ " , ----- 3 

the learnir\g to read process and reading instruction during. the Conceptual . 
Framework of Reading Interviews, These Issues were presented using responses 
giyen by teachars during the Interviews. . * 



. . CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS ' ' • 

Tha major 'difference between'thls study |;id other studies 'of teachers', 
belief systein toward readtng afl'd' reading Instruction. Is that th-1s study 
Investigated teachers' models or theoretical fr^ameworks of the learning to 
read process and the other studies investigated conceptions of reading 
instruction. In this st^jdy the lode Is of two theorists S.' J. Samuels and 
j^. Goodman I were ustd as sfcandards In comparing teachers* belief ^systams of 
the learning to read process, The models. of thtse two theorists were chosen 
because they each represent one of the two main types of information processln 
models, bottom-up and top-down respectively. Drawing from the writings of • 
these two theorists, and from investigations .coiiducted by researchers at the 
Michigan Institute for Research on Teaching, two cons trjict' systen^ of the 
learning to read process were defined. These were nanred the Bottom-up and 
Top-down Conceptua,l Frameworks of Reading after the two types of informatfon 
processing models. The Conceptual Franwwork of Reading Interview was devised 
to elicit specific beliefs within'these construct systems. Through analysis 
of teachers' responses in this interview, teachers were reliably identified as 
hd,l ding Strong Bottom-up, Moderate Bottom-up^, Moderate Top-down, and Strong 

Top-dov/n Conceptual Frameworks of Reading. ^ 

♦ - ■ 

The analysis of the intervliw responses suggests that the relationship 
'beto\/een the Bottom-up and Top-down Conceptual Frameworks of Reading Is a 
continuum and not a dlcQtomy^ .Where on this continuum a teacher's belief; 
system lies Is a matter of the emphasis placed on different level of language 
and the assumptions about the learning to read process made. Teachers- taking 
an extreme or strong bottom-up position tend to emphasize lower order units ■ 
instructional ly and to "believe that students 'team to rea^ by laarning decoding 



.skills'. Teachers ho fd1ng a moderate faottom-up'^ position emphasize sounds, 
litters and words Instructlonally, but under sonie clrcumstancis these 
teachers focus the students* attention on riidlng for meaning. Moderate 
bottom-up taachers also Relieve that students learn to'read by learning, ; 
decoding skills.* On the" other hand, teachers holding both a moderate and 
strong top-down popltlon believe that students learn to read "by reading' 
meaningful , ma terlal. Teachers taking an extreme top-down position emphasize 
higher order units Instructional ly. , ■ 

Teachers taking a hiore.traderate top-down position usually emphasize 
higher orde,r linguistic units (sentences, selection), but under some circum- 
stances focus s'tudents' attention on words ,,'squnds and iRtters, further, 
drawing from the 1nterv1iw data, patterns of specific beliefs held by teachers 
on the continuum^ of strong bottom^up, moderate bo ttom^up* moderate^top-down and 
strong top'^down positions could be descried, ' ^ 

In addition to being able to Identtfy teachers as holdlr^ specific 
Conceptual Frameworks of Reading, the Investigator also ell-cited assumptions' 
made about the learning^ to^read process -held by the teachers interviewed* As 
would be expected, the teachers varied in .the connections they perceived 
between Instructional practices advocated and assumption's made about the 
learning' to read pfocess. Also, a large proportion (911) of the responses . 
given in the Conceptual Framework of Reading Interviews elicited beliefs 
about the learning to read process., as opposed to beliefs about other aspects 
of teaching. Further, some of the teacfiers raised the issue that there are 
the two pqsittohs toward the learning to read process, named bottom-^up and 

tpp^down%by the tnves'ttgator. This further valladates that these are constructs 

. . ' ■ ' • ,^ . . ■ 

"♦insfde the heads'* of teachers, ..... ' ' . 



A second Issue raised by teachers during the 1nterv1iw 1s supported 
by Michigan i^T investigations. Through interviewing teachers , I RT 
. researchers a\so found that many teachers advocate emph^sizlng^ower order' . 
linguistic units (letters,, sounds, words) with younger, less able readers 
and advocate emphasizing higher order 11 ngu.lstic units and reading for_; ' 
meaning, with older, more able readers. The IRT researchers used the terms 
"content centeredj!=-c«n€eptions and "pupil , centered" conceptions Tespectlvely 
^ for the two Instructional approaches. (Metheny, 1980) 

A' thiSti issue raised in the teacher interviews has not been discussed 
extensively In the'readlng literature. This. Issue is that reading is an' 
end_ror instructional situations but is a means to gain Information in real 
world situations. This issue raised Important questions about reading 
fnstructlon, a.c;* To what txtent is reading Instruction an artificial 
situation and therefore an unnicessarny demanding situation for young * 
^ students? To what extant should teachers -sat up Instructtonal ^Ituatlons , - 
. In which reading ^is a means to gain Information? 

In concluslonp the Bottom*up and T^«down Cortceptual Framiworks of 
Reading vdo seem to be construct systems held by teachers. These tv^o con* 
struct systems can be placed on a continuuni and are not a dicotoiny* 

' Jmpli cations for Reading . ^ ' 

Educators and Researchers 

The, authors of- the 1981 National Institute bf Education call for 

proposals state the following: ^ 
\ " 

The Reading and Language Division views reading as an 
-v^ interactive process. .. , as a construct! ye process, as a 

\f strategies process.,,! and as a process -that must be adapted 
to the discuses structure of the text being read... This 
view is.,, iconsonant wi.th the view held by most reading 
researchers. <* 
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' . , This position is, however, 1n sharp contrast to the ' ^ - 
.view that doinlnates reading Instruction today. Most current 
' instrflctlon proceeds from assumptions that letters are de- 
coded Into sounds, the sounds are blended Into words, and 
\ then, the' readers* knowledge of the spoken language provides 
J access to meaning. , ' 

^\ We believe that a shift In, practice will Inevitably occuri 

toward the conceptions now held by researchers. .. .However, we 
feel that some concerted effori should be made to insure a 
^ timely and reasoned approach to the process of bringing instruc-" * 
tion into closer contact" with research findings. iNo page ' 
number given) • ,. '\ • 

In thifs passage the NIE staff Is not discussing the use' of differing 
. - ■ , ' ■ , ■ ^ " " * ■ -f 

readirig Instructional methodologies.' Essentially the NIE staff -is laying 

S^hat they hp! d a top-down position of the learning to read process and • 
that this position is supported by reading researchers. Second, they 
claim that most. reading practltianers hold/a bottom-up conception of the 
learning to- read process. Third, they call for a "reasoned approach" to 
changing instructional practices toward the top-down position. Since the 
Conceptual Framework of Reading Interview elicits teachers V beliefs con- 
cerning these- two positions, it is a poSjentially useful instrument to 

measure any such atiempts'to change tfeachers' implicit theories of reading. 

■ ' ■ / 

A second implication of this study 'of reading educators Is relatid to 
the question of the relationship between teachers* .belief systems of readin 
and their Instructional decision iMking. TheVe is support for the assump-. 
• tion that the belief systems of r^lng held by teachers influence their * 
instructional decision making. (Barr & Duffy, 1978 1 Bawden', "Burke & Duffy, 
1979) Further research Investigating this relationship 1s needed. A third 
phase of this study, not reported here, explored the extent and how Concep- 
tual Franfeworks of Riading influence instructional decision makihg i^n ■ 
directed reading lessons involving oral reading. • ' 



Assuming this rilationshlp exists, then^ teacher educators need to ' 
encourage: both pre-servlce and In-service teachers to be aware of what 
these belief systims are and how they make a difference in how teachers 
teach. Also, teacher educators- need to encourage teachers to see how 
differing practices logically follow from knowledge and belief systems 
of the learning to read process. This approach to teacher, education 
differs from the approach In which specific practices are taught to pre- 
and In-service 'teachers. 

Third, if Instructional practices are guided by teachers' belief 
sys.teriis ,of reading and reading Instruction, then researchers need to 
ilnvestlgate the relationship between teachers' belief systems and how 
.their students respond to print. This research could look at the reading 
strategies used by students as well as the conceptions of reading held by 
Students. 

|mpT1cat1ons for Reading , ■ \ 
lestarctiers and Theorf s'ts 

Further research and theorizing on teachers' implicit theories of 

reading should not lead to isolation- and division of groups of reading 

educators. Rather, educators holding differing views of the learning to 

read process could work together to develop more comprehensive models. 

Rumelhart (1976) concluded the paper in which he defined and classified 

reading models as bottom-up and top-down by outlining an Interactive 

model of reading. He cited research which Indfcates skilled 

riaders use both upstream (lower order llngulsttc cues Influencing higher 

o^dar linguistic cues) and down-stream effects (hfgher order linguistic 

cues Influencing lower order linguistic cues), Perhaps an interacttve 

modil of the learning to read process could be^diylsed that coyld help 

teachers decide under what- conditions lower order lingutstfc cues and 



higher order cues should be emp'.iasizid .1n aiding students in becoming 
efficlint and effeGtlve readers. ' 

, Code emphaiis reading programs In grades one and two based on bottom*- 
up assumptions .have been shown to be related to higher reading achlevemint 
than have programs whic^_eiDphas1ze to a lesser -extent the teaching of sound- 
letter associations. (Phlaum et. al., 1980) On the other hand, research on 
the processes used by skilled readers clearly Indicated they use top-down 
processes to a great extent. Perhaps there Is some validity to the belief 
held by many of , the teachers that bottom-up Instructional practices should 
be used with younger, less able readers and top-down InstructlonaT practices 
with older, more able readers. A crucial question for both the theorist 
and the teacher taking this position is when . the shift In emphasis 
shouldsbi made* Continuing to imphasize lower order cues instructionally 

: "I 

could inhibit ^tha reading growth of thesa youngirj lass able raadars. Soma 
insights into thesa issuas could be obtained from studies which examine 
raadihg acquisition developmental ly. For example, Biemlller (1970) after 
analyzing the oral reading errors of first graders concluded that first, 
grade. students learning to read go through the following phasesi phase 1) 
predominant use of contextual constraints, phase 2) predominant use of ' 
graphic constraints, and phase 3) coordinated use of both graphic and 
contextual constraints. More developmental research Is needed to determine 
how clear-cut these phases are as well as how differing Instructional 
orientations would affect students 1n each of these phases. This kind of 
research and theorizing could lead to a decision making model to guide 
teachers' heading Instructional decision making. 

Finally, risearchers and theorists investigating teachers' implicit 
theories of reading should consider the power of investigattng teachers^ 



tmpHcit thsoifles of reading on their Instructional decision making. The 
sman body of jlitirature In this aria seems to have more power In explaining 
reading instrLjctional behavior than do teacher effictlveness studies which, 
look at teacher attributes, reading Instructional methods, or use some form 
of, interaction analysis. However, a fundamental Issue seems to be whether 
this Is a.suff1c1ently Inclusive construct for explaining important Influences 
on the teaching of reading. The Michigan IRT ethnographic studies indicated 
that In addition to conceptions of reading, other aspects of the teaching 
environment Influence reading Instructional decision making. For example, 
reading tests mandated on a system-wide basis affected teachers ' 'Instruc- 
tional decisions. Also In this study, ^teachers' conceptions of, their 
administrators'^ beliefs about reading Instruction seemed to affect their 
Instructlpnal decision making. By considering these kinds of influences 
In addition to^ teachtrs* Implicit theories of reading i rasaarch in this 
area could have further power In explaining the decision making processes' 
used by teachers while teaching reading, ^ ^ 
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